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Shejoined the WRAP 
with her hors® 


Jans Tucker wanted to join the 
W.R.A.F., but she did not want to 
part with her friend Juliet. 

Now, Juliet is a chestnut mare. 


Tucker in full riding kit exercising 
her chestnut is now a familiar one 
at R.A.F. NVeelon. Every day 
after tea she dashes to her bed- 
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THEY I® OUT TO 
LOCI FOU m 
WiOTHER 


Most of us start the day. hoping 
that we shall find some good 
weather. But there is an R.A.F. 
Coastal Command squadron that 
deliberately sets out to find rough' 
weather, almost daily making a 
point of flying through deep de¬ 
pressions to see how bad condi¬ 
tions really are. 

It is No. 202 Squadron, based at 
Aldergrove, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland; the only long-range 
meteorological unit regularly en¬ 
gaged on this type of work, which 
it began over 14 years ago. 

Over the Atlantic 

Equipped with specially, .modi¬ 
fied Hastings aircraft, each carry¬ 
ing a crew of eight, its task 
includes meteorological sorties, 
known as' “ Bismuth ” flights. Ex¬ 
tending some 800 miles into the 
Atlantic and ranging from the 
southern reaches of the Bay of 
Biscay through the Western 
Approaches to Icelandic waters, 
these flights play a very important 
part in our daily weather reports. 

. The squadron is notified of the 
track required to be flown in the 
early hours by the Central Fore¬ 
casting Office at Dunstable ; this 
is normally arranged so tiiat the 
aircraft fly into areas from which 


weather information is limited, or 
where bad weather is suspected. 
Information about wind, cloud, 
temperature, humidity, visibility, 
and so on is continuously obtained 
by the airmen, and special obser¬ 
vations are made at regular inter¬ 
vals and specified heights. 

Observations are immediately 
signalled to base in the inter¬ 
national meteorological code and 
then relayed by teleprinter to 
Dunstable, to be re-transmitted 
from there to meteorological 
offices throughout the United 
Kingdom and overseas. This ex¬ 
plains why an announced forecast 
has often to be modified, the duty 
forecaster at the Central Fore¬ 
casting Office changing his analysis 
according to the latest information 
passed to him. 

Disbanded and re-formed 

No. 202 Squadron is one of the 
oldest in the R.A.F. It began life 
as No. 2 Squadron, Royal Naval 
Air Service, in October 1914, and 
flew on anti-aircraft defence, re¬ 
connaissance, photography, and 
gun-spotting. Disbanded in 1920, 
it was re-formed in January 1929 
as No. 202 (Flying-Boat) Squad¬ 
ron. It assumed its meteorological 
duties on 1st October, 1946. 


Gerry Kavanagh, of County 
Dublin, is a deadly shot 
with bow and arrow. Said 
to be able to split an apple 
at a hundred yards, she 
has won many prizes in 
archery competitions. 


Ghost of the fore 



THE STRANGE APE THAT LIKES TO 
SEE WHAT IS GOING ON 

This is a picture of Ufiti of Nyasaland, a strange ape 
with a name that means “ghost” and was given to her 
by Africans because of the uncannily silent way in which 
she kept appearing and vanishing on the edge of a forest. 

Until a year ago many people thought this ape was a 
legend, but of late she has become less shy and has been 
photographed several times., It is almost certain that she 
is a kind of chimpanzee, six feet high, immensely strong, 
and covered with shaggy black hair. She cats insects, 
berries, and leaves, and builds crude nests in the trees— 
more than a hundred of them have been found. 

Curiosity, it would seem, has drawn Ufili from the deep 
forest to the haunts of men. She likes to recline in a- 
nook of a tree and watch what is going on. taking a 
special interest in a light blue tractor working on the 
road. She is said to have danced and shrieked with 
excitement when the tractor's horn was sounded; and 
when the Governor of Nyasaland, Sir Robert Armitage, 
paid a visit to the scene, she came to within a few yards 
of his car to take a closer look. 

It is unlikely that any attempt to capture Ufiti will be 
allowed until exploration of the forest reveals that others 
of her kind are living there. 


so this was a poser for the 
R.A.F. officers at the Careers In¬ 
formation Centre at Bradford, 
•But having listened sympathetic¬ 
ally, they told Jane they felt sure 
arrangements could be made for 
stabling her horse. 

And so it proved. When Air- 
craftwoman Tucker reported to 
her unit she was overjoyed to 
hear that a local farmer would 
oblige. 

The sight of Aircraftwoman 


room to change before slipping 
away to the stables. 

And what happens to Juliet 
when the training at Weeton is 
finished and Aircraftwoman 
Tucker has to be posted to 
another station? 

“I am not worried,” says Jane. 
"Everyone has been so helpful 
that I am sure it will be possible 
to fix up a similar arrangement 
as soon as I arrive at my new 
station.” 


BOYS WHO WASHED IN THE MOUNTAIN SHOW 


A party of 21 Scouts recently 
climbed to the top of Africa’s 
highest mountain — Kilimanjaro 
(19.340 feet) in Tanganyika. It 
took them four days and a school¬ 
master with the party described it 
as “about the toughest thing I've 
faced in my life.” 

It was certainly tough at the top. 


Towards the end of the climb they 
had to ration their food and wash 
in the snow. 

The first of the party to reach 
the summit was a 16-year-old 
Nyasaland schoolboy, Michael 
Spencer. 

j © Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1951 
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MALTA 


NEW DEAL FOR 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

Malta, after a rather stormy political career, is now con¬ 
sidering a new constitution offered by the British Government 
and designed to give her more self-rule than she has ever 
previously enjoyed. 


A modern State must have a 
constitution—that is a system 
of laws by which its people are 
governed, otherwise there would 
be anarchy and chaos. 

But few countries can have had 
more constitutions than the colony 
of Malta, which was taken from 
France in 1814 during the 
Napoleonic Wars and grew into 
an important base for the Royal 
Navy. 

During the 19th century Malta 
had four different constitutions 
but none of them gave the Maltese 
themselves any real say in their 
government. Affairs were run 
from London. 

It was Malta's position on 
British trade routes to the East 
which made her such a valuable 
naval base. During the First 
World War she became more im¬ 
portant than ever and after it, in 
1921, she was granted a limited 
amount of home rule. 

Chequered career 

The constitution giving this 
limited amount of home rule had 
a chequered career. It was sus¬ 
pended in 1930, restored in 1932, 
and finally withdrawn in 1933, 
when the islands again came 
under direct rule from London. 
New constitutions were tried out 
in 1936 and 1939. Then came 
the Second World War, during 
which Malta contributed much to 
Allied victory in the Mediter¬ 
ranean and its people were 
awarded the George Cross for 
their great courage under air 
attack. 

When peace came the islanders 
demanded more self-rule. So in 
1947 Malta was given two govern¬ 
ments. One was run by a Maltese 


Prime Minister and took charge of 
home affairs. The other, the 
Imperial Government, allowed the 
British Governor to deal with 
foreign and defence policy and 
public safety. 

But the Maltese are a growing 
population living in a small space. 

They have 
long relied 
largely on 
Britain for 
their liveli¬ 
hood (through 
the Base) and 
they now 
wanted to 
share the 
benefits of 
Britain's Wel¬ 
fare State. 

In 1955 the 
constitution makers drew up a 
plan which would make the island 
as much part of Britain as the Isle 
of Wight. This scheme would also 
have allowed three Maltese to sit 
in the British Parliament at West¬ 
minster. 

But the difficulties were too 
great and the plan was dropped. 
Meanwhile, despite official en¬ 
couragement of emigration, there 
were still too few jobs and too 
many people. Labour troubles 
developed and these led to 
political bitterness. So in 1959 a 
new kind of constitution was tried, 
the Governor running Malta with 
a “Cabinet” of non-political 
Maltese citizens chosen by him¬ 
self. 

Now the British Government 
has approved a plan drawn up by 
a commission under Sir Hilary 
Blood, a former colonial governor. 

It can be called a "half-way ” 
constitution. Under it Malta will 


not be exactly a colony nor yet 
an independent member of the 
Commonwealth. 

The Governor, representing the 
Queen, will be Head of State. 
There will be a one-chamber 
Parliament, and a Cabinet of eight 
Maltese headed by a Maltese 
Prime Minister. This Govern¬ 
ment will have complete freedom 
to pass bills and control defence 
and externa! affairs. This is a big 
step forward. 

Malta will also have a Commis¬ 
sioner, a kind of ambassador. His 
job will be to see that Britain’s 
interests are safeguarded and that 
her responsibilities are carried out, 
for Malta will remain a British 
defence base. 

Valuable seaport 

The traditional importance of 
Malta as a naval base has 
declined because, in this age of 
missiles, the role of the Navy has 
altered so much. But Malta, as 
a seaport, is still valuable to mer¬ 
chant shipping and a commercial 
firm is now developing a dry dock 
there. New factories are being 
built and the tourist trade is to 
be developed. 

If the new constitution is ap¬ 
proved by her people, a happier 
and more prosperous era may 
dawn for the George Cross Island. 

ie@p Dive Down 
Under 

Divers of the Royal Australian 
Navy have set up a southern hemi¬ 
sphere record by working under 
water at a depth of 260 feet. 

Wearing special suits to with¬ 
stand the pressure and near-freez¬ 
ing temperature, they have repaired 
a leak at the entrance to a tunnel 
at the bottom of Lake Eucumbene, 
the biggest reservoir created by 
the Snowy Mountains hydro¬ 
electric scheme. 




Criccieth’s ancient castle on its hill 
above Tremadoc Bay, Caernarvonshire. 


OUR HOMELAND 
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Old statues, ne w home 



These statues from the old Manchester Law Courts will adorn, 
the new Courts, due to be opened by the Queen on 24th May.\ 


news prom 

EVERYWHERE 


Seven Australian professional 
lifesavers will patrol Jersey’s 
beaches this Summer. 

The name of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on- 
Avon, has been changed to The 
Royal Shakespeare Theatre. 

Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother has become Patron of the 
Keep Britain Tidy Group. The 
Princess Royal is the first Presi¬ 
dent. 

The hitherto unclimbed Hima¬ 
layan peak of Ama Dablan 
(22,494 feet) has been conquered 
by Dr. Michael Ward, a British 
surgeon who was a member of Sir 
Edmund Hillary’s successful 
Everest expedition. 

A £7,000,000 motorway is to be 
built between Stokenchurch and 
Beaconsfield in Buckinghamshire. 
It will be about 13 miles long and 
will by-pass a congested part of 
the London-Oxford road. 

WORLD’S OLDEST HOUSE 

The remains of a stone dwelling 
estimated to be nearly 60,000 
years old have been unearthed 
near Kalambo Falls in Northern 
Rhodesia. 

The National Trust now has 
over 97,000 members, 12,000 more 
than in 1959. 

A reward of £3,570 has been 
paid to an unemployed coloured 
man of Los Angeles who found 
£86,000 in the road and handed 
it over to the authorities. 


The Forestry Copimission last 
year planted more than 116 mil¬ 
lion trees in various parts of 
Britain. 

700 DIESELS 

The Derby Locomotive Works 
recently turned out its 700th 
diesel locomotive. Its first was 
built in 1932. 

Plans are being made for an 
annual Summer festival of the 
arts in Sussex to attract visitors 
from all over the world. 

Britain last year exported elec¬ 
trical machinery to the record 
value of £234,000,000. 

A hoard of copper and bronze 
objects has been found in a cave 
near the Dead Sea. It is believed 
to have been captured by the 
Jews from the Roman Legions 
during the Jewish rebellion in the 
second century a.d. 

At a recent White House cere¬ 
mony, President Kennedy was 
made honorary chief of the Zunis 
Indians of New Mexico. He was 
given the title: A Chi Yala To 
Pa—“the very wise, powerful, and 
eminent.” 


THEY SAY . . . 

'J’hese guinea-pigs are not rats 
but hamsters. 

Notice in pet-shop window, quoted 
by The Daily Telegraph. 

Jt is rather a dreary subject, 
litter, and we do try to make it 
as glamorous as we possibly can. 
Lady Bnumer , Chairman of the 
Keep Britain Tidy Group 


Young snake-catcher 


Brian Barnett is a young 
Australian with an unusual spare¬ 
time occupation. He breeds 
lizards at his home near Mel¬ 
bourne, and catches live snakes in 
the bush; and he makes his hobby 
pay, too, selling his lively wares 
at so much a foot. 

Catching snakes is a job that 
calls for good nerves and expert 
hands. 


“The neighbours don't like our 
backyard too much,” says Brian, 
“but the kids love it and buy a 
lot of my lizards. 1 only sell 
snakes to adults, who usually want 
them for study purposes.” 

W'hat do his parents think of it 
all? 

“We don't mind,” they say, "in 
fact we’re getting used to it.” 
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Pupils of the Newnham 
primary, school at Eastcote, 
Middlesex, are given blocks 
of salt to carve. The young 
sculptor-pupil in this picture is 
10-year-old Jennifer Upstone. 


dirt’s animal 
stamps win 
first prize 

Nine-year-old Jennifer Willmot 
of Gravesend was delighted when 
she won first prize in the junior 
stamp competition organised by 
the Kent Federation of Philatelic 
Societies. Her winning entry was 
an eight-page presentation of 
stamps based on the theme of 
Animals and their service to Man. 
Her prize was a visit to a national 
stamp exhibition in London with 
h. : i -ents, who are also keen 
collewi'.-rs 


FROGMEN FARMERS 

OF THE SEA 


Humanity's biggest prohlem .is 
how to- feed- itself. There are 
now about 2,900 million people, in 
the world and every three seconds 
another two mouths have to be 
filled. By the end of this century 
the world’s population is likely to 
be around 6,000 million, double 
what it is today. 

Many scientists believe man wilt 
be forced to cultivate the sea as 
well as the land. For the oceans 
occupy a far greater area of the 
world than the Continents and 
islands. But at present the world’s 
fishing fleets annually produce 

Boy on a flying 
gander 

A film is now being made of the 
famous story of a little boy who 
flies all over Sweden on the back 
of a gander. Based on Selma 
Lagerlof’s book. The Wonderful 
Adventures Of Nils, it will be the 
biggest film yet made in Sweden. 

Much of the camerawork will 
be done from a helicop'ter; but, of 
course, there has to be a gander 
in the picture and one has been 
in training for several months. 


VAST PARISH 

A clergyman in South Australia 
has just taken over a parish cover¬ 
ing 100,000 square miles of out¬ 
back country—bigger than Britain. 


only about 18 million tons of 
food, whereas the world's wheat 
harvest alone is 250 million tons. 

In future we may have to cul¬ 
tivate the sea as well as the land, 
protecting various fish species 
against their enemies, and ferti¬ 
lising sheltered sea areas to in¬ 
crease their stock of fish. 

Professor Sir Alister Hardy, 
well-known zoologist, of Oxford 
University, believes that fishermen 
of the future may be frogmen 
with tractors pulling trawl nets, 
and that one day parts of the sea 
bed will be treated like farmland. 


GERMANY’S BIGGEST 
LIBRARY 

The old Prussian State Library, 
evacuated from Berlin during the 
war and now called the West 
German Library, has found a new 
home in the town of Marburg. 

When the library was founded 
by the Elector of Brandenburg, 
just 300 years ago, it consisted 
chiefly of writings and books from 
the Martin Luther collection. 
Today it has two million volumes, 
including a collection of early 
books of great importance to 
students of the art of printing. 

Plans are being made to restore 
it to Berlin in a new building with 
space for three million volumes. 



PONY IN THE WELL 

A New Forest pony, wandered 
into Marchwood and, deciding to 
explore the backyard of a grocer’s 
shop, stepped on the old wooden 
cover of a disused well. Down 
he dropped, a sorry sight with 
only his head protruding from the 
top. 

An alarm was given and the 
Fire Brigade, equipped with ropes 
and tackle, were soon on the 
scene to rescue the pony. Little 
the worse for his adventure, he 
scampered off back to the New 
Forest. 


These boys of St. Michael and 
All Angels School, Camber¬ 
well, in South London, have 
built themselves an organ. 
They have done the whole ■ ob, 
in about two years, buying 
the materials with tuckshop 
profits. 


OPEN-AIR MUSEUM 

Durham City is to have a big 
open-air museum. Old houses 
and farm buildings will be among 
the exhibits, and the county’s early 
industrial life will also be illus¬ 
trated. 



mer 



back super snaps 


When you go places, take the ‘Erownie’ 127 camera 
along with you. It’s so easy to carry, so quick and easy to 
use that you’ll never miss a picture. With its clear eye- 
level viewfinder, fine lens and smooth press button 
shutter release you’ll get super snaps every time. 

The ‘Brownie’ 127 is wonderful value at 25/2d.-Pop 
into your Kodak dealer’s and look it over for yourself. 


The ‘ Brownie ’ 127 
camera has a clear eye- 
level viewfinder and 
press button shutter 
release. It gives 8 snaps 
on ‘Kodak’ 127 film. 
(Regular size ljj"x 2 j"). 


Big catch to show 
your friends. 

Whatever your hobby, 
snapshots with a 
‘Brownie’ 127 make it 
mere fun than ever. 



CAMERAS AND FILM 


* Kodak * and * Brczuiie * are Registered Trade Marks _ 
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HIGHLAND LASSIE 

EXCITING TIMES FOR THE HEROINE OF ROB ROY 


Marshal 


^ew actresses have had a more 
exciting and dangerous time 
than 21-year-old Samantha Eggar 
during the filming of Rob Roy, 
the BBC Junior TV serial, which 
begins next Sunday. She plays the 
part of the beautiful Diana 
Vernon. 

In Sir Walter Scott’s famous 
novel, Diana spends a lot of her 
time dashing around the Scottish 
Border country on horseback. “I 
adore horses and ride whenever 
1 can,” Samantha told me. “That 
helped ms to win this wonderful 


Il'flWllfl] 

SSS by Ernest Thomson »■■■—' 


part. There was a snag, though. 
Like any heroine of the 18th 
century, I had to ride side-saddle, 
and that takes some getting used 
to. Luckily, for the filming 
sequences I had a fine chestnut 
horse—his name is ‘ Rob Roy ’—. 
and he was most intelligent and 
understanding.” 

Samantha was thrown several 
limes, however. She got a black 
eye the first time and then broke 
a bone in her toe. This was dis¬ 
covered only when she was 
X-rayed in hospital. 


Producer Kevin Sheldon tells 
me that the main story will be 
presented “ live ” in T.C.4—the 
Television Centre's biggest studio. 
But even there they could not re¬ 
produce the wild Highland scenery 
where Scott placed some of the 


Donald Douglas and Samantha Eggar as 
they appear in Rob Roy. 


most exciting incidents. Hence the 
filming expedition, which roamed 
Scotland for three weeks, from 
Wigtownshire and Dumfriesshire 
to the Trossachs and the ford at 
Aberfoyte where Rob Roy makes 
a sensational escape from his 
captors. 

Tom Fleming, pic¬ 
tured as Rob Roy in 
CN a fortnight ago, 
is supported by a 
strong cast, including 
Donald Douglas as 
Frank Osbaldistone, 
the young English¬ 
man who makes the 
perilous journey into 
the rebellious High¬ 
lands. 

“Ours was un¬ 
doubtedly the biggest 
outdoor filming set¬ 
up ever used for a TV 
serial,” said Kevin 
Sheldon. 


It’s a musical Playtime 


Entertainment for children 
which will also please Dad 
driving home with the car radio 
on—that is part of the plan for 
Playtime. This is the new BBC 
Light Programme afternoon period 
of gramophone records, starting 
next Monday, when Children's 
Hour becomes Playtime. 


From Monday next, young 
people have radio fare on both 
Home and Light for 90 continuous 
minutes. Playtime runs for an 
hour from 4.30, and the Home 
Service makes the running for 

young people from 5 pm., as 

before. 

Playtime will have a different 
compere each week, beginning 
with sports commentator Peter 
West. Then follow disc-jockey 

David Gel!; John Ellison of 

Children’s Favourites fame; and 
Graham Gayld, Children's Hour 
producer. Up to 20 records will 
be played every afternoon. 


JUNE 
®is here 


The latest, brightest, picture paper for girls. 
32 colourful pages, packed with stories, pic¬ 
tures and features that every girl will enjoy. 

YOU GAM HEAD enid blyton, pat 

SMYTHE and GERALD DURRELL every week. 

YOU CAN LEARN about fashion, cooking 
how to make things. 

YOU CAN JOIN The new JUNE Club and 
enjoy exciting privileges and prizes. 


For a sing-song 
in Buckaroo ! 

'Y^T'esterns— without a shot fired! 

That makes a surprising 
change, for which we have to 
thank ABC Television. Next 
Saturday, they: open a monthly 
show called Buckaroo !—a new 
non-stop programme of music and 
comedy-music set in and about a 
Western ranch house. 

Guest star in Saturday’s show 
will be American Hugh O’Brian, 
known to you all as Marshal 
Wyatt Earp. The regular 
“Westerners” are all well-known 
favourites — Michael Holliday, 
Sheila Buxton, Tessie O'Shea, and 
Gordon Boyd. 

Timed for 7.40 p.m ., Buckaroo l 
begins its run on the Midland 
and North channels, but there are 
hopes that it will come to London 
later. 

Blue Peter goes 
all Italian 

“ ()h, to be in England Now that 
April’s there.” So wrote 
Robert Browning from his home 
in Italy. Blue Peter, in BBC 
Junior TV, is-reversing the senti¬ 
ment this month. It is “Oh to be 
in Italy ... !” 

Blue Peter's Italian month, due 
to begin last Monday, is giving all 
the regular features an Italian 
flavour. Next Monday, items will 
include a talk on the Italian in¬ 
fluence on modern car body 
design. A week later we will see 
some interesting Italian postage 
stamps. 


Hugh O’Brian during rehearsals 
for Buckaroo! 

DIGGING INTO 
MYSTERY 

gTRANGE happenings among the 
tombs of ancient Egypt play 
a big part in ATV’s next Sunday 
afternoon serial, which begins-at 
the end of this month. 

Producer Cecil Petty tells me 
the real theme is archaeology, but 
the diggers dig up more than they, 
bargain for. 

Playing the lead will be John , 
Carson, who was made up so 
brilliantly to look like an Indian 
scientist who discovered a simple 
method of extracting the salt from 
sea water in The Mask of the 
Clown. 


in THE FOREST 


The new picture paper for girls 

EVERY TUESDAY HI* 2 


4f D - 


Children in the 
fairy-tale opera 

'J’niRTY-ELGirr boys and girls aged 
from 12 to 14 are disguised 
as wild forest creatures in 
Janacek’s fairy-tale opera. The 
Cwining Little Vixen. You can 
hear it broadcast direct from 
Sadler’s Wells Opera House in the 
Third Programme next Friday. 

The curtain goes up at 7.30, 
and the delightful music should 
help ur, to imagine the scene—a 
wonderland forest with beetles, 
hedgehogs, badgers, rabbits, gnats, 
and dragonflies enjoying the 
Summer’s heat. The Forester 
approaches and, after taking a 
nap on a mossy bank, wakes up 
to find a fox cub beside him. He 
takes it home as a pet. 

Alas, the cunning little vixen 
kills the barnyard cock, and the 
Forester's wife wants to shoot the 
vixen. But the creature’s eyes 
remind him of a lovely young 
Gypsy girl so he sends it back to 
the forest. 

All this and more you can hear 
if you listen to all three acts— 
7.30 to 8, 8.15 to 8.55, and 9.10 
to 9.45. 


The badger and the crickets rehearsing a scene from The 
Cunning Little Vixen, at Sadler’s Wells 
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America looks 

back to her 

Civil War 

THE BITTER YEARS WHEN NORTH FOUGHT SOUTH 


Bombardment of Fort Sumter, 12th April, 1861 


On 12th April a hundred years 
ago, warships sailed into the har¬ 
bour of . Charleston in South 
Carolina and bombarded Fort 
Sumter, held by a garrison of the 
United States Government. Thus 
began the American Civil War of 
1861-1865. 

Last December President Eisen¬ 
hower issued a proclamation 
calling on his countrymen to take 
part in a great commemoration of 
this bitter struggle between North 
and South—“America's most 
tragic experience ” as he called it. 

So from now until 1965 various 
battles will be fought again on the 
spots where they originally took 
place; these will include the Fort 
Sumter bombardment by Southern 
warships, the' famous siege of 
Vicksburg, Missouri, and (with a 
twelve-day pageant) the battle of 
Antietam, Maryland. 

Fvlaray differences 

For over four years Americans 
fought Americans to decide 
whether the agricultural, slave¬ 
owning States of the South should 
be allowed to separate from the 
industrial North, there being many 
differences in the way the two 
territories and their peoples had 
developed. Only after long and 
terrible fighting, in which more 
American lives 'were lost than in 
the First and Second World Wars 
together, did both sides decide to 
live henceforth as one nation. 

As one nation Americans now 
remember. All over the eastern 
and southern States—where the 
war was chiefly fought—com¬ 
mittees have been laying their 
plans for exhibitions, pageants, 
and various other ceremonies to 
mark the centenary of this fearful 
conflict. And the chairman of the 
national Civil War Centennial 


Commission is General Ulysses 
Grant, grandson of the soldier who 
commanded the armies of the 
North and led them to victory. 

Altogether in the American Civil 
War there were about 6,000 
engagements, from full-scale 
battles to skirmishes, and over 
600,000 soldiers lost their lives. 

And in this appalling death-roll 
there must have been tens of 
thousands, of boys. It is esti¬ 
mated that in the total forces of 
the North, numbering some 
2 ,100,000, there were about 200,000 
boys not above the age of 16 and 
about 2,000 who were 14 or under. 

Sunk by submarine 

It was the first war in which 
railways were used extensively for 
the rapid movement of troops, and 
the first, too, in which the electric 
telegraph was employed in con¬ 
trolling operations over a wide 
area. Air reconnaissance from 
anchored balloons was also used 
for the first time and the first 
surface vessel was sunk by a 
primitive form of submarine. 

The rival Presidents of North 
and South were, of course, 
Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson 
Davis; and their capitals, 
Washington and Richmond, 
Virginia, were only about 100 
miles apart. The North was the 
wealthier of the combatants and 
its factories gave it a marked 
superiority in munitions. 

The end of the. Civil War came 
when General Lee surrendered his 
Southern forces to General Grant 
at Appomattox, Virginia, in April 
1865 though it was not till six 
months later that the last Southern 
warship, Shenandoah, sailed into 
Liverpool and hauled down her 
flag. (See also World of Stamps 
on page 10.) 


Advertiser’s Announcement 


5 



In this lively series, we see just some of the ways in 
which Mr. Therm helps us all. 


E all know Mr. Therm as the man who 
helps to cook our meals, who provides 
constant hot water for our homes and 
who is always busy in a rich variety of ways looking 
after our health and welfare. 

But Mr. Therm is also an employer. And one of 
his most popular jobs is Home Service. 

This is a career for girls that enables them to meet 
people in their homes and help them with their 
problems, and it gives lots of chances for originality. 

There are several hundred Home Service 
Advisers in Great Britain, and they work for the 
twelve Area Gas Boards. What do they do ? 

Well, a housewife may not feel that she’s getting 
the best out of her new gas cooker, or she may not 
be sure how gas can help with her Monday washing. 
Here’s where the Home Service adviser comes in. 
She comes along to see the housewife, and over a 
friendly chat they soon put everything right. 

The Home Service adviser also demonstrates the 
practical use of every gas appliance in the Area 
Board’s showrooms, and often she organises 
courses of instruction for brides, business girls, 
and for men who’re interested in cookery. 

She’s always in demand for help in compiling 
recipes for inexpensive meals for, say, a wedding, 
and she’s always being called on, too, to demon¬ 
strate her skills and the gas appliances at all kinds 
of exhibitions ranging from the local flower show 
to National Exhibitions. 

This is just one of the ways in which Mr. Therm 
helps everyone who uses gas. For this friendly, 
efficient, easy to control fuel can be made even 
better with expert advice. 

If you know anyone who might like to be a Home 
Service adviser, you can get all the details at your 
local showroom. The qualifications needed are a 
good general education with G.C.E. plus at least 
two years’ full time training in domestic subjects. 




HERE’S OUR GRAND COMPETITION! 




-WtH 







Issued by the Gas Council. 


HERE’S WHAT TO DO 

Each of these four panels represents the 
name of something mentioned in the story 
above. To discover what they are you simply 
“ read ” the pictures and letters together. 

List your answers neatly on a postcard, 
add your full name, age and address, then 
post it to : 

Going Places with Mr. Therm No. 6, 
Children’s Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim Street, 
London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book Tokens 
for the three neatest correct entries (with 
writing according to age taken into con¬ 
sideration) received by Friday, 14th April. 

FIRST “ GOING PLACES" WINNERS! 

The winners of our Going Places Compet¬ 
ition No. I are Susan Adams of Brosdstairs, 
Julian Bright of Welwyn Garden City and 
Martin Cooperman of Hove. 


GAS HOMES ARE HAPPY HOMES 
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How to become an 
astronomer 




How can l become an astrono¬ 
mer? This is a question , which is- 
often put to me, and fortunately it 
is an easy one - to answer. 
(If you want to become a pro¬ 
fessional astronomer, it is' essential 
to have a science degree; the first 
step is to take G.C.E. examina¬ 
tions, with a minimum of six “O 
level passes and at least four “A” 
level passes (including physics, 
mathematics, and another science 
subject.) When this has been 
done, it is time to start thinking 
about a degree course. Unless 
you are properly qualified, you will 
never make much progress in 
astronomy as a profession. 

But if you want to be an 
amateur astronomer, and give 
yourself a hobby which is use¬ 
ful, as well as interesting, the 
whole position is different. A 
science... degree is, always helpful, 
of course, but for ah amateur it 
is by no means essential; and it 
is always worth remembering that 
astronomy . is one of the few 
sciences in,which the amateur ob¬ 
server, working with modest equip¬ 
ment, can make real contributions. 

Now and-then, spectacular dis¬ 
coveries are made. I remember 
that in 1933 a white spot . was 
found on the planet Saturn by an 


LOOKING AT THE 
SKY WITH 
PATRICK MOORE 


amateur named W.. T. Hay— 
whom some of you may remember 
as Will Hay, the stage and film 
comedian and in 1957 the second 
bright comet of the year was inde¬ 
pendently discovered by Clive 
Hare, a 15-year-old Midland 
schoolboy who had been sitting 
up late observing shooting-stars. 


Working alone is neither useful 
nor so enjoyable as working with 
a team, and it is a good idea to 
join some kind of society. The 
British Astronomical Association, 
founded in 1890,.has members all 
over Great Britain, and has a 
splendid record of observational 
work. In addition,- many cities 
and towns (such as Birmingham, 
Newcastle, and Leicester, to name 
only three) have active societies 
of their own. ' 

Some years'ago, it was thought 
useful to form an' association 
specially for enthusiasts of school 
age. The Junior Astronomical 
Society, or J.A.S., came into being 
with its headquarters in London. A 
quarterly Journal was begun, and 
the membership increased rapidly, 
despite the handicap of having to 
charge a yearly subscription of ten 
shillings—without which it would 


Kr. Fred Steer, of Beesands, South Devon, cuts willows from a 
nearby marsh and fashions them into crab-pots. His work is in 
great demand from local fishermen—and also much admired by 
his granddaughters. 


be impossible to issue a proper 
Journal. . . • 

At present the J.A.S. is flourish¬ 
ing. Four London meetings, at 
Caxton-Hall, are held every year. 
The 1961 Spring meeting is being 
held on Saturday, 8th April, at 
six o'clock in the evening, and 
all those’ who care to come are 
welcome. 

Various branches, such as those 
at Leeds,- Croydon, and East¬ 
bourne, hold extra meetings in 
their own' towns, and there are 
other functions as well; last 
Winter the Eastbourne group held 
a highly successful open meeting 
and exhibition, arranged by two 
school-age members. Dr. J. G. 
Porter, patron of the J.A.S.', was 
one of the speakers at this meet¬ 
ing. Many people know Dr. 
Porter from his monthly wireless 
broadcasts on astronomy. 

Members of the Croydon group 
have been associated with the 
building of an eight-inch reflecting 
telescope housed in an observatory. 
The Croydon group, too, organised 
a project to study the annual 
shower of meteors known as the 
Perseids, which is seen every 
August; over half a dozen ob¬ 
servers between 15 and 18 went 
so far as to camp in the middle of 
Sussex, far away from artificial 
lights, so that they could have the 
benefit of clear, dark skies. 

Plenty to do 

Very few members of the J.A.S. 
or the various local astronomical 
societies will want to turn their 
hobby into a career; it is always 
important to remember that a 
modern professional astronomer 
is not simply a “watcher of the 
stars.” but has to. be an expert 
mathematician. . Yet those.who 
want to play a real part as 
amateur observers will find plenty 
to do, and if they decide to join 
a society-they .will be certain to 
meet many interesting people. 

The present secretarial address 
of the J.A.S. is 24 Blake Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


BONG ON THE 


,OCEAN 

; Stan Hugill was probably the 
last British _ shanty man,. for he. 
served aboard the last British 
four-masted barque, the. Garth- 
pool. Now he has collected about 
350 sea songs, of the kind he used 
to sing to the crew; into a magni¬ 
ficent book. Shanties From The ' 
Seven Seas (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, three guineas). 

The Shantyman songs were used 
to. give the rhythm for such heavy 
jobs about the ship as hoisting sail 
or tramping round the capstan to 
raise the anchor. 

“A good song is worth ten 
men on a rope,” was an old sea¬ 
man’s saying. Here is a sample: 

A's for the Anchor that hangs 
o’er our bows, 

B’s for the Bowsprit, as everyone 
knows: 

C’s for the Capstan ire merrily 
walk round. 

D’s for the Davits which lower 
our boats down. 

So merry, so merry, so merry are 
we 

No mortals on earth are like 
sailors at sea. 


WAVE 

, Born 'in,a coastguard station, 
Stan Hugill was . brought .up as a 
child with shanties and sea-songs 
and he kept up his interest when 
he became .a- seaman. “So 
much so,” he says, “ that I would 
worry any old shellback I knew, 
or hardly knew, about a shanty.” 

Nowadays he is Bos'n of the 
Outward Bound Sea School at 
Aberdovey, in Wales, where he 
leads a popular weekly Shanty 
Night and also uses the old sea- 
songs, to help along the work 
among the lads attending the 
course. - : - 

His book is a real treasure¬ 
-house of sea-songs, most of them 
with their music, and also con¬ 
tains a great deal of friendly, -sen¬ 
sible comment. 

It should be in every school 
library. 


SWEET NEWS 

Last year's sugar beet crop was 
Britain’s highest, 7,215,756 , tons. 
This figure represents 883,000 tons 
of granulated sugar. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 

Colour Film Service 

IN THE WORLD! 

Gratispool Colour Club members enjoy the best processing, quick 
service and the lowest all-in rates for colour obtainable anywhere 1 
Join now by sending 10/7 for Ektachrome 620, 120 or 127 (or 14/2 for 
35 mm.j. When exposed, return the film with 15/6 (or 18/6 for 35 mrh.). 
This all-in price Includes your set of sparkling colour transparencies, 
together with mounts AND ANOTHER 10/7 or 14/2 EKTACHROME 
COLOUR FILM ! No more films to buy—you just pay the all-in price 
each time. See what you save ! Processing is done in air-conditioned 
laboratories with electronic-contrclled equipment. The quality is 
superb 1 -Even box cameras are producing most delightful results. 

Join the GRATISPOOL 
COLOUR CLUB now ! 

Send crossed P.0, with order to 

GRATISPOOL LTD. (Dept. XCD.2) 

St. Margaret’s Place, Glasgow, C.l 
500,000 satisfied patrons! 

CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGS I 




S TART dog spotting right away on the celebrated pink Form (L523) 
which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 (together with free 
chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from. 


Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, W.l. 
Please hand-this to your teacher who will appreciate 
that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity 
sponsored by The National Canine Defence League T" 
to encourage kindness to animals. * ^ 


\V'TlE s 


| Teacher’s Name______ . : ■ | 

I Address _______ _ I 

I I 


L 
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ANOTHER LOOK AT LANDSEER 



Study of a Highland Pony (Lent by Dr. C. fi. M. Warren) Water-colour of a Tiger (Lent by the British Museum; Study of a Hippopotamus (Lent by H.M. The Queen) 



Pheasant (Lent by Derek Hill. Esq.) 


Study of a Parrot 


The Monarch of the Glen (lent by Messrs, lohn Dewar and Sons Li 


St M 

A Ruff (lent by Sir Bruce Ingram) 


Head of a Goat (lent by Lord Foirhavcn) 


by C. D. Ketch, Esq.) 


:nt fi.nanymously) 




Zippin, a Dog (Lent by the Errt ef Ellesmere) 

Highly esteemed by the Victorians, the work of Sir 
Edwin Landseer (1802-1873) has long been out of 
favour. Eor years, he has been chiefly remembered as 


. net v.u«3iierige ^exniDicea itm as " Coming Events Cast their Shadows before 
a painter of stags and as sculptor of the lions in Trafal¬ 
gar Square. That this neglect is undeserved is shown 
in an exhibition in the Diploma Gallery of the Royal 


) (Lent by the Duke of Northumberland) 

Academy (closing 14th May). Among the 175 works 
on view are portraits and landscapes, as well as maslerly 
studies of animal life like the ones. illustrated here. 
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Out and about in the 

busy month of April 


A pril is a splendid month for the 
young naturalist. Almost all 
our resident birds now have eggs 
in their nests, and by the end of 
the month most of them will have 
their young. In this fantastically 
early year of 1961, however, the 
nesting schedule seems to have got 
about a fortnight ahead. 

Alas, in the neighbourhood of 
towns and villages many birds 
never succeed in rearing their 
young because of bird-nesting 
boys, often in gangs. I do hope 
that any of my readers who see 
such gangs going about will do 
their hilt to stop them, though I 
realise it may often be a case of 
one against many. But what about 
organising a party of nest wardens 
to protect the birds’ nests of your 
village or suburb? 

Some of these nest-robbers will 
tell you that they are taking the 
eggs for their collections, but I 
hope you will show them what 


SNAKES WANTED 

Because of a shortage of 
venom for anti-snakebite 
serum, the Fifzsimons Snake 
Park in Durban is offering 
three shillings a foot for live 
cobras. 


you think of this excuse, too, for 
this is now a very old-fashioned 
kind of activity for young 
naturalists. Moreover, the great 
majority of our native birds’ eggs 
are protected, and it is against the 
law to take them. 

Side by side with the resident 
birds, already busy about their 
nesting affairs, the Summer visitors 
are arriving from Africa. 
Swallows, house martins, sand 
martins, chiff-chaffs, willow 
warblers, whitethroats, nightin¬ 
gales. cuckoos, and turtle doves 
all arrive in April, the first sign 



Willow warbler on the hough 

Eric Hosking 

of their presence often being their 
song. Last year I heard my 
first chiff-chaff as early as 15th 
March, followed by a blackcap on 
2nd April, sand martin, swallow, 
and willow warbler on the 7th, 
cuckoo on the 22nd, house martin 
on the 27th, and turtle dove and 
whitethroat actually not until 3rd 
May. 

At the beginning of April some 
of our Winter visitors from 
northern Europe may stiff be seen 
or heard on their way back to 
their breeding grounds. The field¬ 
fare is perhaps the one most likely 
to be seen, as in my experience 
most of the redwings go during 
March. 

For the butterfly enthusiast, 
April brings several new species 
to join the brimstone, peacock, 
and small tortoiseshell that have 
been flying around on sunny days 
since the middle of March. Both 
the small and green-veined whites 
are likely to be seen this month, 
and so is the dainty little orange- 
tip. Only the male, incidentally, 
has the orange tips to its fore¬ 
wings that give this butterfly its 
name. In the female these tips 
are grey, so it is very easy to pass 
her over as a white. 


If you see a blue butterfly on 
the wing in April, it will almost 
certainly be the first brood of the 
holly blue, whose caterpillar feeds 
on the flower-buds of holly (which 
are found in April and May) and 
ivy (which are found in August 
and September). Holly blues are 
quite common in some suburban 
districts, where many hollies and 
ivies have been planted in the 
gardens. 

Leave the bluebells! 

April is also a splendid month 
for wild flowers. Many different 
species begin to bloom now, but 
nothing is quite so magnificent as 
a bluebell wood in its fuff glory. 

By the end of the month, especi¬ 
ally this year, it is well worth 
while visiting the nearest wood 
where bluebells grew. But 1 do 
hope you will net be one of the 
people who cannot see bluebells 
without gathering a large bunch, 
and stiff less one of those who 
abandon their hunch by the road¬ 
side because it is too heavy to 
carry home. Remember that other 
people will be coming after you 
and will want to see the beauty 
of the bluebells, too. 

Richard Fitter 


For faster 
reading 

Schools in New South Wales are 
trying to teach their pupils to 
read faster. 

A filmstrip projector throws 
from two to five words on to a 
screen for a limited time and the 
children have to note them down 
as quickly as possible. The 
number of words is gradually in¬ 
creased, each series being exposed 
on the screen first for 1 /50th and 
then for 1/100th of a second. 
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m RECORD 

New discs to note 


TOMMY REILLY: Harmonica 
Magic on Philips BBE12413. 
Tommy is one of Britain's fore¬ 
most wizards of the harmonica. 
Among the melodies on which he 
casts his spell are two of the 
attractive themes from the lively 
film The Sundowners. Then he 
takes the listener on a flying trip 
from Australia to Yokohama. 
This musical journey will please 
every harmonica enthusiast. (EP. 
12s. 3d.) 

DAVE CAREY: Dashing Away 
With The Smoothing Iron on 
Philips PB1128. Dave Carey has 
been a member of the popular 
Stargazers for some time, and his 
solos have always been a high¬ 
light of their shows. Now he has 
a disc to himself. As well as 
singing this traditional air, Dave 
has given it a fresh arrangement, 
providing a modern touch without 
losing its lasting appeal. (45. 
6 s. 4d.) 

PEGGY LEE: Till There Was 
You on Capitol CL15184. In the 
disc collection 
of every 
popular singer 
there is some- 
thing by 
Peggy Lee. 
Her phrasing 
and care for 
the words of 
a song have 
made her one 
of the top 
names in her field. Her version 
of the main ballad from The 
Music Man on this disc is a good 
example. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

BILLY COTTON and KATH1E 
KAY: Bill mxd Kate on Columbia 
33SX1278. Billy Cotton’s un¬ 
assuming style of singing blends 
well with the sincerity of Kathie 
Kay. They have chosen a selection 
of old songs which will please 
listeners of all ages. (LP. 34s. l td.) 


REG OWEN: Swing A Ling-Ling 
on Palette PG9013. Reg Owen and 
his orchestra 
bring the in¬ 
strumental re¬ 
cording of the 
week, with a 
bright, fast- 
moving tune 
which gives 
the string sec¬ 
tion plenty 
to do. The 
second num¬ 
ber, Payroll, 
was written by Reg Owen as back¬ 
ground music to a film thriller of 
the same name. It makes an ex¬ 
cellent contrast. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

GANG SHOW ENCORES: on 
Fontana TFE 17332. The Jam¬ 
boree Song is one of the four 
popular Gang Show songs revived 
here and given a bright arrange¬ 
ment by Ken lones. This extended 
play will find a ready home in the 
collection of every Scout. (EP. 
12s. 3d.) 

FATHER SYDNEY MacEWAN: 
An Evening With Father Mac- 
Ewan on Philips GBL 5571. 
Father MacEwan sings a varied 
programme of songs but with an 
emphasis on the music of Scot¬ 
land and the nearby islands. Philip 
Green and his orchestra provide 
the largest share of the accom¬ 
paniment, but Charles Smart at 
the organ and Maria Korchinska 
at the harp are used to great ad¬ 
vantage in several of the songs. 
(LP. 22s. 6d.) 

COLIN JAMES and KEITH 
COOPER; Sweet Georgia Brown 
on Pye 7N25070. Colin and Keith 
will be known to those who regu¬ 
larly enjoy such radio programmes 
as Saturday Club. The boys are 
keen guitarists and display a fine 
technique and on this recording 
they do the singing, too. (45. 
6 s. 4d.) 




GEORGE STEPHENSON— Father of the world’s railways (2) 

helping his father tend the pumping engine at a 
local colliery. Determined to become an efficient 


Bom at Wylam, Northumberland, George 
Stephenson had no schooling and at 14 began 


engineer, George started learning to read and 
write when he was 18 . 


GEORGE FELT VERY PLEASED 
WITH HIMSELF WHEN HE LEARNED 
TO READ.. 



A BULLY NAMED NELSONJEALOUS OF GEORGE, 
FALSELY ACCUSED HIM OF BbNGLING HIS JOB AS 
BRAKESMAN OF THE ENGINE THAT WORKED 
THE CAGES FOR THE MINES.. IF 


THE TERROR OF THE NEIGHBOURHOOD, 
NELSON CHALLENGED GEORGE TO 
FIGHT. A DAY WAS APPOINTED... 


ALLTHE MEN AND BOYS IN THE 
VILLAGE TURNED OUT TO SEETHE FIGHT. 



WHAT CHANGE HAS GEORGE AGAINST THIS TOUGH ? SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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JUST LIKE 

JENNINGS 


by Anthony Buckeridge 


At the beginning of term Jen¬ 
nings gets off to a bad start with 
Mr. Wilkins. He and Darbishire, 
travelling back by .train, find their 
'coach uncoupled in a siding. After 
getting a lift on a shunting engine 
they rejoin the school party, but 
Mr. Wilkins expresses his usual 
misgivings about the new term. 

6. Flight trials 

Touring the next few days no- 
thing happened to justify Mr. 
Wilkins’ forebodings, and the new 
term got under way without fuss 
or commotion. In class the boys 
soon settled down to their lessons, 
and out of school they spent most 
of their time on the cricket field. 

The start of the cricket season 
always had a curious effect upon 
the deportment of the boys of 
Linbury Court. Batting, bowling, 
and fielding so filled their minds 
that the actions were practised in 
imagination during most of their 
waking moments. 

From rising bell to bedtime 79 
pairs of . arms and legs were con¬ 
tinually going through the move¬ 
ments of off-breaks and boundary 
hits. Boys trotted into classrooms 


flexing their wrists in the delivery 
of unplayable in-swingers. Late 
cuts and leg glides-were demon¬ 
strated at. the breakfast table with 
a fork in place of a bat. Superb 
one-handed catches would be 
made on staircase and landing, 
and imaginary bails whipped from 
non-existent stumps with triumph¬ 
ant cries of “ How’s that?” 

While the cricket fever was at 
its height, masters turning sharp 
corners in the corridors were 
liable to have pipes jerked from 
their teeth or spectacles sent flying 
from their noses by the flailing 
arms of fast bowlers practising 
their run up to the wicket. 

As the weather was dry and 
sunny in the second week of term 
the headmaster decided to relax 
his rule about Sunday afternoon 
walks. Normally after lunch on 
Sundays the boys straggled forth 
from the school gates in a two-by- 
two heel-tapping procession, 'and 
trudged for an hour or so around 
the lanes, or over the adjacent 
downland. These' crocodile walks 
were never popular, for the 
choice of route was decided by the 
accompanying master and there 


was no freedom to hurry or loiter 
as one felt inclined. 

Boredom set in after the first 
quarter of an hour, and quarrels' 
developed between ill-chosen pairs 
of walkers unable to leave each 
other’s company for the duration 
of the journey. Indeed, Darbishire 
had once suggested forming a 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Crocodiles on Sundays, 
and issuing members with a 
buttonhole badge labelled 
S.P.C.C.S., but the scheme had 
met with little approval from the 
staff. Thus it was that when Mr. 
Pemberton-Oakes decided that the 
boys might go out by themselves 
with companions of their own 
choice the tidings were hailed with 
enthusiasm. 

Broadcasting the news 

lennings, as usual, was the first 
to hear about it, having chanced 
to pass through the hall just after 
the announcement had been 
pinned on the notice board. At 
once he rushed off on a lour of 
the building, broadcasting his 
special news bulletin and practis¬ 
ing his in-swingers both at the 
same time. 

“I say, have you heard? The 
Archbeako’s going to let us off the 
lead on Sundays,” he announced 
as he burst into the Common- 
room where Temple and Atkinson 
were helping Venables to assemble 
his home-made kite. ‘There’s a 
notice up. So long as we’re back 
for roll call we can go out by 
ourselves.” 

“Wow! Fabulous! Just the 
job!” The group in the Com¬ 
mon-room danced ungainly ballet 


Quick ! Help ! 


Oh, fish-hooks, stop^ It somebody \ 
Darbishire 


cried 


steps in celebration of their new 
freedom. 

“Come with me on Sunday, you 
two?” Venables asked Temple and 
Atkinson. “We could take my 
kite and give it some flight trials 
up on the Downs somewhere.” 

“Good scheme,” Temple ap¬ 
proved. “And we could take my 
moon helmet as well, couldn’t 
we?” 

“Moon helmet? We shan't be 
going that far!” 

“No, but it'd be a decent thing 


to have. We could all be on the 
moon, you see, wearing my helmet 
—well, one of us could, anyway 
—and the kite could be a Space¬ 
ship coming-in to land.” 

“That’s quite a programme," 
Venables replied thoughtfully. He 
turned to Jennings and asked: 
“How about you and Darbishire 
coming along to lend us a hand?” 

The feud which had developed 
on the journey back to school had 
lasted only a few hours and by 

Continued on page 10 


Top quality kit at prices YOU can 
afford. You will be proud of 
||V the craftsmanship, ccm- 
lining rugged quality 
' ■ with splendid 

. gj|r, appearance. 


ORDER FORM. 


NEW WONDER TENT” 
White only 37/6 

Green only 45/- 


wilh 10 


“NEW WONDER TENT” > 
Walls 

White only 47/6 

Green only 55/- 


RUBBERPROOF GROl NDSIILET 
To fit tents (not illus'.), 17/G extra. 
Post: Tent 2 6. Tent & G’sheet 3/-. 


U.S. (Mk. II) SI PER SLEEPING 
DAG with FREE Pillow 

Only 26/11 Post 2/6 

2 for 55/- Post Free 

3 for DO/- Post Free 


THE “NEW WONDER” TENTS. The finest make in its ciass. 
Strong, Lightweight, Waterproofed, Renowned English Waxed 
super tent fabric. Comfortable space for two campers. Complete 
• with guys, jointed poles and pegs. Compact in strong valise. 
Size G It. long x 4 ft. wide x 3 ft. high. Weight 3i lb only. 
Colours White or Green. The finest tent bargain available. 

As above. Size 6 ft. x 4 ft. x 3 ft. with 10 in. walls. Weighs 
5 lb. In White or Green. 

1T.S. (MK. II) SUPER SLEEPING BAG. Ex. Gov t, quality. New-, 
Universally Safe and comfortable meeds no extra bedding). 
Genuine Gov t, fine weave material. Thickly padded and quilted 
top and bottom. Extra large size 6 ft. 6 in. long, approx. 

2 ft. 3 in. wide. Weighs 4 lb. Worth double. 

FREE! Air Pillow with every Mk. II Sleeping Bag. 

THE “ROCKY MOUNTAINEER” SUPER SLEEPING BAG. 
Ex-Gov't. R.A.F. quality cover (Jungle Green Shade) with white 
rayon lining. Thickly padded and quilted top and bottom. 
Waterproof base (Yellow Dinghy Shade). Zip fastening. Over¬ 
all length with pillow 6 ft. Width 2 ft. 3 in. With holdall. 
Size packed 12 in. x 9 in. roll, packs small and neat. Weight 
4 lb only. Today’s value 65/-. 

FREE! Air Pillow with every Rocky Sleeping Bag. 

THE “COMBAT” FRAME RUC-SAC. Super strong. Olive Green 
proofed cotton duck. LIGHTWEIGHT AND BEAUTIFULLY 
BALANCED. Size 18 in. x 18 in. with 6 in. gusset. 15 in. metal 
frame. Two large pockets. Weight 3i lb. only. Usual cost G9/6 
to 79/6. 

THE "TREKIvA” ANORAK. Superb finely woven lightweight 
English material. Generously cut for roomy comfort. APPROVED 
DESIGN. Adjustable hood. Zip front. Waist cord. Lined 
throughout. Zip kangaroo pocket with safety flap. Genuine 
Jemco showerproofed. Windproof. In Olive Green, Fawn, Navy. 
Royal Blue-or Red. Today’s value 55/-. 

JACATEX LEDERHOSEN (Leather Shorts). Guaranteed real 
leather. Supple suede finish. Soft as velvet. Classic elegance. 
Comfort with everlasting wear. Washable. Zip opening. Slant ■ 
pockets. Adjustable waist. De Luxe quality that mellows with 
use. Today's value 84/-. 

TI1E FAMOUS JACATEX “INNABAG”. The perfect New INNER 
SLEEPING BAG FOR CAMP AND HOSTEL USE. Finest quality 
Ex-Gov't. Easily washed. Quick drying. Genuine Egyptian 
fine cotton. Cosy, clean and comfortable. Size approx. 6 ft. 6 in. 
x 2 ft. 3 in. with pillow case. Today’s value 21/- to 25/-. 


capoST THIS COUPON TODAY* 


Tick items ordered. Be sure to state sizes and colours required. 


JACATEX 


“ROCKY MOUNTAINEER” SUPER 
SLEEPING DAG with FREE Pillow 
Only 35/- Post 2/6 

2 for 70/- Post Free 

Extra large size 6 ft. 6 in. long 4/6 ex. 
“COMBAT” FRAME RUC-SAC 
Only 55/- Post 2/6 

“TREKKA” ANORAK 
Olive Green, Fawn. Navy, Rcyal Blue 
or Red. 

Only 39/6 Post 1/6 

Chest sizes 26, 28. 30, 32, 34. 

Sizes 36. 38, 40 and 42. 5/- extra. 

Colour required.Chest Size. 

JACATEX LEDERIIOSFN (Leather 
Shorts) 

Light tan or light grey. Post 2/-. 
Waist sizes 21-27 only 39/C. 

Waist sizes 29-40 only 55/-. 

Colour required.Waist size. 


JACATEX “INNABAG” 

Only 13/11 Post 1/1 

2 for 27/6 Post Free 

WARM CAMPING BLANKETS 
(not illus.) 68 % wool. Size 60" x 80". 
Wonderful value only 14/11. Post 2/-. 

2 for 29/-. Post 3/-. 3 for 45/-. 

Post Free. 

Special terms for Clubs & Troops. Write for 
details. All orders value over £3 post free . 

I enclose £ . Cheque/Fostal Order. 

WE GUARANTEE TO GIVE COMPLETE 
SATISFACTION. EXCHANGE OR REFUND 
MONEY WITHOUT QUESTION 

Any Cash Order Sent C.O.D. 

(Pay the Postman) 


NOTE FOR PARENTS 

Deferred terms available in three 
.equal payments. Goous sent on 
receipt of first payment. Balance 
over two months. No extra charge.- 
U.K. only. Not N.T. 


(BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE) 


(Dept. CH42), 99 AnerEey Road, London, S.E.20. 

Send tor FREE Camping List Agents for all makes. Personal Callers welc 

ASK YOUR PARENTS to help yen order. Please ke^ J^i^li^^er ^future^reference and to compare prices. 


Open daily 9 to 6. Wednesday 1 p.m. 


All day Saturday. 


ompare pr 


! OCB3 KSD C30 HD Ju3 £S3R Xiud 34TC E33 fit* 1 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 


American War 

Russian rockets 


I^arly one April morning a 
hundred years ago, the boom¬ 
ing of cannon awoke the people 
of Charleston, in the American 
State of South Carolina. Soldiers 
of the southern States were attack¬ 
ing Fort Sumter, the fortress in 
Charleston harbour garrisoned by 
men of the northern States. The 
Civil War had begun. 

One big factor in the quarrel 
was Negro slavery. The northern 
States wished to set the Negroes 
free; the southern States believed 



that if the slaves were freed there 
would be nobody to work in the 
cotton, sugar, and tobacco planta¬ 
tions on which the prosperity of 
the South depended. 

After a four-year struggle the 
Civil War ended in a victory for 



the North. The Negro slaves were 
freed and the Union between 
North and South was preserved. 

During the next four years 
several special stamps are to be 
issued in the United States in 
commemoration of the Civil War. 
The first, due to appear next week, 
marks the attack on Fort Sumter. 

Many American stamps already 
pay tribute to the leaders of both 
sides. Greatest of them all was 
Abraham Lincoln! who was 
elected President of the United 
States in I860 and again in 1864. 
His passionate belief in freedom 
and democracy-—“government of 
the people, for the people, by the 
people’’ as he called it—inspired 
the Northerners throughout those 
anxious years. 

A fine 1-cent stamp issued in 
1959 lias a portrait of Lincoln 
painted just before the outbreak 
of the Civil War. He is also 
portrayed on the 4-cent value of 
the current ordinary series. 

'yyim.E these new American 
stamps are recalling the past, 
a series from Czechoslovakia 
illustrates the present and looks 
forward to the future. The series 
contains six values, five of them 
depicting various Russian satellites 
and space probes. The 40-heller 
stamp has a picture of the rocket 
which began its journey to the 
planet Venus on 12th February. 

Another stamp shows Lunik III, 
that took photographs of the far 
side of the Moon in October, 1959. 
The highest value. 2-korunas, 
paying tribute to the work of 
space scientists and engineers, 
shows a man in a space 
suit gliding round the Earth. 
Needless to say, this picture is 



purely imaginary—there is no pos¬ 
sibility, at least in the forseeable 
future, of man’s being able to fly 
through space with such simple 
equipment. 



'J’he story of flying as illustrated 
* on stamps is interestingly told 
in a new book. Stamps and Air¬ 
craft, by James Watson (Faber, 
15s.). There are chapters on 
balloons, Zeppelins and other 
kinds of airship,. helicopters, 
rockets, and satellites. 

The book has attractive pictures 
of stamps and aeroplanes, and a 
comprehensive index which lists 
under the country of issue almost 
every worthwhile stamp depicting 
aircraft. C. W. Hill 


JUST LIKE JENNINGS 


the following morning all the boys 
concerned had again been on 
friendly terms. 

“Suits me,” Jennings agreed. 
“Old Darbi’s a bit railway-minded 
at the moment, especially after 
that ride on the engine, but I 
expect he could switch over to 
space-ships just for one after¬ 
noon.” 

Darbishire, when approached, 
was very willing to join the expe¬ 
dition. He had spent most of his 
spare time during the previous 
week in writing an article for the 
school magazine; it was entitled 
Steam Versus Electrification and 
in it “Our Special Railway Corre¬ 
spondent” extolled the virtues of 
the older form of transport. 
Home-made kites weren’t in the 
same street as tank engines, of 
course, he told himself, but one 
couldn’t afford to be too fussy. 

On Sunday the weather though 
fine was blustery and the wind 
was stronger than might have 
bqen expected for this time of the 
year. After lunch the five boys 
gave their names in to Mr, Carter, 


who was the duty master for the 
day, and then pranced happily off 
down the drive for their afternoon 
walk. Venables pranced in a 
more restrained manner than the 
others because he had a folded 
kite and a ball of string concealed 
beneath his raincoat. 

“Mr. Carter didn't say we 
weren't to fly kites, but he might 
have done if we'd asked him.” he 
pointed out as they turned out of 
the school gates. 

They had decided the previous 
evening where the flight trials 
were to be held. A patch of open 
ground about half a mile from the 
school and not far froni Linbury 
village seemed the ideal spot for 
the enterprise. To reach it the 
boys set off towards the village 
and then, after a few hundred 
yards, left the road and crossed 
the meadow which formed part 
of Arrowsmith’s Farm. Here they 
kept to the footpath, for Mr. 
Arrow-smith was known to take a 
serious view of trespassers. Once 
across the meadow they skirted 
an overgrown jungle of trees. 


bushes, and undergrowth known 
as Miller's Wood and made their 
way round to the open ground 
on the far side. * ’ 

“Here we are. Just the spot,” 
Venables observed, kneeling on 
the grass to make last-minute ad¬ 
justments to his kite. “And just 
the weather, too. Shouldn't be 
much of a job getting her airborne 
in a breeze like this.” 

Scientific touch 

Temple exchanged his school 
cap for his moon helmet. The 
flashing light no longer worked 
because the batteries had been 
exhausted for some days past. 
However, even without the beacon 
it was worth wearing, he decided; 
it added a scientific touch which 
lent tone to this strictly aeron¬ 
autical operation. 

“Stand by for jet-lift vertical 
take-off!” Venables ordered. He 
passed the string to Atkinson and 
ran a few yards down wind. 
“Five, four, three, two, one, zero 
. . . She’s off!” He hurled the 
kite aloft and stood watching as 


Tht Children's Ntwsfa btr, Sth Abril. I HI 



t/6 Pkt of LARGE GHANA 


'o' 3d. 

post free to all 
collectors 

requesting our 
‘QUALITY’ Approvals. 
Without Approvals price 
1/9. Adult, collectors 
catered for. Monthly 
selections speciality. 
Particulars . sent of 
"Wright's New Junior 
Stamp Club" —Admis¬ 
sion Free —Fine Gifts. 
(Postal Sec,’ Est. 1897.) 
Please tell your parents. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept 19), Canterbury, 


kent. 


3 GIANT LAOS FREE to every- nlpi/fTC 
one ordering: one of these rHImtld 


10 diff. 

Afghanistan 4/- 
Sau. Arabia 1/9 
Sudan 1/9 

Zanzibar 2/- 
Llberia 1/9 

Triangulars 1/6 

25 diff. 

Belgian Col. 2/9 
Costa Rica 3/3 
Hong Kong 3/9 
Jamaica 2/9 

Nicaragua 3/3 
Siam (TTd) 1/9 

100 diff. 
Australia 6/- 
Br. Emp. 2/- 
Canada 6/- 
India 3/- 

Norway 3/G 
U.S.A. 4/- 

Please tell your parents. 

POSTAGE 3d. EXTRA. C.W.O. LIST FREE.. 
Bftttstamps (L), 10, Kidderminster Rd., Croydon, Surrey 


MATCHBOX LABELS 


100 European 

4/- 

1 100 Asian 

4/6 

50 Belgium 

2/9 

50 Japan 

2/9 

10 Portugal 

2/6 

1 50 World 

2/3 


Album 3/Gd. 

All items Post Free. Approvals on request. 
Please tell your parents. C.W.O. to: 
PHILLABEL TRADE DIVISION LTD. 

6 COCKSETT AV„ FARNBOROUGH. KENT 


100 STAMPS AND ALBUM FREE 

To all applicants asking to see my 
£d., £d. & Id. etc.. Discount Approvals. 
Many more FREE GIFTS thereafter. 
Enclose 4$-d. for postage. 

Please tell your parents. 

E. F. CROFT (C.N.I2) 

Figdown Farm, Hever, nr.Edenbridge, 
Kent -- 


ALL APPLICATIONS for 
advertisement space in this 
publication to be addressed 
to Advertisement Manager, 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, 
Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


" “ ” ‘tut-oit - — — 

. FREE! 

12 OLYMPIC & SPORTS 
33 ANIMALS & BIRDS 
133 WHOLE WORLD 
9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS 
33 QUEEN ELIZABETH 
STAMP ALBUM 


n 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Just put a cross by the gift you would 
like and it will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF CHARGE together with 
Approvals. (We can only afford to 
give one free gift per person but 
additional items can be purchased at 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back 
guarantee.) Please tell your parents. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. 

(Dept. M.53). BRIDGNORTH 


STAMP PACKETS Or QUALITY 

(All Different) 

100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 8/6 
50 —do.— 2/- 

12 Herm Island 

Triangulars 3/- 
10 Ascension 3/- 

100 World 2/- 

25 Egypt 1/3 

100 Canada 6/- 

100 Italy ’2/- 

100 Belgium 2/- 

100 Brit. Empire 3/6 
10 Iceland 1/G 

25 saar . 2/- 

Orders under 5/- please add 3d. return post. 
Prompt despatch. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
8-Page Illustrated List of Sets, Packets. 
Albums, etc., or Lists of USED GREAT 
BRITAIN, INDIA. AUSTRALIA, CANADA, 
NEW ZEALAND, or U.S.A. Free on request. 
J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. IDept. C.tU 
140 Fetter Lane. London. E.C.4 


25 Hitler Heads 

1/9 

100 China 

1/6 

100 Hungary 

2/- 

100 Germany 

1/3 

500 —do.— 

15/- 

1,000 do. (Greater) £4 

25 Finland 

1/- 

25 Sweden 

1/- 

107 Czech. 


Commems. 7/6 

10 Siam 

1/- 

100 Japan 

4/6 

25 Iran 

1/3 

200 France 

6/- 

25 Russia 

1/6 


30 DIFFERENT GBE £IcS TAm FREE 

This fine packet containing stamps issued from 1858—1958, com- 
memoratives and values to 5/- catalogued over 7/- sent FREE to all 
applicants for our British Colonial Approvals enclosing 3d. stamp. 
{Please tell your parents.) 


r 


GREAT BRITAIN SPECIAL OFFERS 
1955 Q.E. £1 FINE USED 5/- PARCEL POST..2/6 
1958 EMPIRE GAMES SET FINE USED.. 1/6 SET 


R. J. SMITH & SON, 81 REDBREAST RD., BOURNEMOUTH 


it bobbed and swayed in the wind 
until, caught by a strong gust, it 
soared upwards, gaining height 
every second. 

“Wow! Super-fab!” shouted 
Jennings in high glee, “Mind 
she doesn’t get out of control, 
Atki, or she’ll go zooming into 
orbit like a satellite.” 

Atkinson, tense with concentra¬ 
tion, played the kite higher and 
higher. “ I've got the string round 
my wrist. She's pulling like a 
carthorse now,” he said. , 

There was no doubt about it. 
Venables’ home-made kite passed 
its flight trials with distinction. 
The boys took it in turns to hold 
the string, playing the fragile craft 
higher and higher in the strong 
breeze.. 

At last it was Darbishire’s turn. 
As be stood there in command 
his imagination soared upwards as 
high as the kite above him. He 
was no longer a boy of eleven 
holding'a piece of string; nor was 
he even an engine-driver on the 
footplate—his favourite daydream 


of the past ten days. Now he was 
Space Pilot C. E. J. Darbishire 
(known in the Officers’ Mess as 
Daring Darbi) at the controls of 
his space-ship hurtling towards 
Venus at incredible speed. His 
lips moved silently, as the captain 
gave his CTew crisp orders over the 
inter-com. “Ease the pressurised 
brake-fins and set the fuse to 
Number 4 on the retro-rocket. 
There’s a shooting star just ahead 
and I'm pulling out to overtake it. 
Send message back to Earth Con¬ 
trol Station saying . . . Wow! 
Oh, my goodness!” 

Darbishire’s flight of fancy 
ceased abruptly as the string 
slipped through his fingers and the 
kite swirled away over the 
meadow, borne by a powerful gust 
of wind. “Quick! Help!” Oh, fish¬ 
hooks, stop it somebody!” he cried. 

Jennings and Temple made a 
wild grab at the string, but it was 
too late and the kite went sailing 
away over the tree-tops of Miller’s 
Wood. 

To be continued 
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1 PUZZLE I 
| PARADE I 

ri!lllinillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillll!lll!llllll!lllllllllll!l!lll||||||||||||!llllll!l|||||||||||||l!llllll|||||||!lir 

Cross-mot Puzzle 

How good is your French ? In 
this Anglo-French puzzle the words 
across arc French and the words 
down are English. Clues are in 
English for French words, and in 
French for English words. Even if 
you do not know all the French 
words, you should still find them ; 
in fact, this is quite a good way of 
learning them. 

READING ACROSS. 1 Twice as 
much. 6 Had. 7 Close-cropped. 
8 Cold. 9 At each end of disagree¬ 
ment. 10 Snows. 13 Irons. 
READING DOWN. 1 Defendrc. 
2 Notre. 3 Pont. 4 Echelle. 
5 Points sur la boussole. 11 Si. 
12 Avant le nom des paquebots. 


1 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 



~T~ 



8 









9 



10 


ii 



12 


m 

13 





A ns i ver n ext week 


ALL SWISS 



JTacii figure represents a letter of 
the alphabet; for example; 
1 is A, 2 is B, and so on. Can 
you now find and re-arrange the 
letters in each of the seven rows 
to form the names of seven places 
in Switzerland? 
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“ Everything In its place,” 


; v r says 

" O'ddv, you know those model 
aeroplanes you helped me 
to make?” said Billy one day. 
■‘Well, they are getting broken in 
my toy drawer. Do you think 1 
could hang them from the ceiling 
on a piece of string or some¬ 

thing?” 

“ I don't see why not,” agreed 
Daddy. . "They took long enough 
to make and it would be a pity 
if they were all broken.” 

With some cotton and drawing 
pins Daddy set about hanging the 
planes from.the ceiling in Billy’s' 
bedroom. “There,” he said as he 
pinned the last one in position. 

"They look fine. The proper 

place for aeroplanes is in the air.” 

Admiring his handiwork, Daddy 
forgot he .was standing on a chair 
—and stepped back! 

Crash! 


Billy 

himself up. “Ouch! Something 
always happens to me when I 
come into your bedroom."’ And 
he hobbled out. 

Some time later he balled Billy 
down to tea. But Billy had the 
door shut and- was listening to a 
play on tbs radio. Grumbling 
under his breath. Daddy marched 
up the stairs, pushed open the 
door of the bedroom—and went 
flat on his back!' 

As he climbed painfully to his 
feet yet again he'saw the cause: 
three Tittle cars on the floor. 

“What on earth are'they doing 
there?” he exploded. .... 

“Well, Daddy. Yen said the 
proper placeTor planes was in the 
air; so I thought the proper place 
for cars- was on the - ground! 
Sorry, Daddy!” 


Rubbing his back, Daddy picked ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


Riddle-me-ree 

fl«t is in puddle and also in 
pool. 

My second's in tepid but not in 
cool. 

My third is in pen and also in 
ink, 

My fourth is in thought but not 
in think. 

My fifth is in hurry and also in 
run, 

My sixth is in biscuit but not in 
bun. 


THREE’S COf^iPAPJY 

In this word puzzle (a) is a due to a tliree-lcttcr word which, 
with another letter added, gives the answer to (/>). A further 
letter is added to make a five-letter answer to clue (c). 
Example: fee, feet, fleet. 


1. (a) Public conveyance. - 

(b) Leafy shrub. 

(c) Tail of fox. 

2. (a) Strife between nations. 

(b) Put on clothes. 

(c) Very tired. 


Answers arc siren in column 5 

4. (a) Meadow-land. 

(b) Without fat. 

(c) Free from dirt. 

5. (a) By way of. 

(b) Passport endorsement. 

(cl I ontf. nnrrnw view 


THIS WEEK’S 
BIRTHDAYS 

If you have a birthday this week 
you share it with one of the fol¬ 
lowing fatuous people: 

2nd April Sir Alec Guinness, actor 
3rd April Doris Day, film star 
4th April Admiral Sir John 
Cunningham 

5th April Lord Lister, surgeon 
6 th April Raphael, the painter 
7th April David Low, cartoonist 
8 lh April Dorothy Tutin, actress 


Riddle - me - ree. I SSI WIH SKSWR 
Penguin. Figure 
them nut. Ones— 

7 ; r iv o s — S . 
throes—6; fours 
—5; fives—10. 
sevens—2; eight- 
—10; noughls— 

11. All Swiss. 

Lucerne; Basic; 

Geneva; Mont- 
reux; Zurich; Lug 
the frees. Seven-oaks; ISirch-ington; 
Alder-shot; Ch-clm-sfbrd; Ash-ford. 
How far dirt 1 walk ? Three miles. 

THREE’S COMPANY 

1 bus, bush, brush. 2 war, wear, 
weary. 3 rod, prod, proud. 4 lea, 
lean, clean. 5 via, visa, vista. 6 tap, 
trap, tramp. 



My seventh's in sink but not in 
float-- 

My whole is a bird with a black 
* and white coat! 


3. (a) Slender metal bar. 

(b) Sharp poke. 

(c) Haughty. 


6 . (a) Turns on for water, 
(b) To ensnare, 
fc) Wandering vagabond. 


HALT ! 


FIGURE THEM OUT 



JYiis illustration contains designs made up of figures betw-een 0 and 
8. (There are no.sixes.) How many of each can you find? 


PLANT THE TREES 

Can you put the mime of a 
familiar tree in each of the spaces 
below and so form the names of 
five English towns? 

Seven - - - s; ----- jngton; 

.shot; Ch - - - sford; 

- ford. 

How far did 
i walk? 

J started from home, and a 
mile I went 

Towards the rising sun. 

Then I walked to the south the 
number of miles 
There are sevens in twenty-one. 
Then two miles west, and one 
mile north. 

And two miles west once more. 
Then finally north the number of 
miles 

There are twelves in twenty-four. 


No longer is there a sentry at St. Briavels Castle in the 
Wye Valley, but its impressive appearance will make you halt 
to inspect it. And if you happen to be there in the late 
afternoon or early evening, you v/ill see a number cf ycung 
people pass through the massive entrance. 

WHO GOES THERE ? 

Youth Hostellers from many lands now go to St. Briavels 
Castle, which is one of nearly 300 hostels in England and 
Wales offering just the kind of accommodation you need 
at the end of a day in the open air. An old railway station, 
water mills, cottages and mansions are among the interesting 
buildings that now serve as youth hostels. 

PASS, FRIEND S 

If you want to pass into the friendly hostel as you walk or 
cycle around the countryside, it’s time you set about joining 
the Y.H.A. Annual subscriptions from 5/- to IS/- according 
to age, 3/- a night to stay there (2/- if under 16) and good 
meals at reasonable prices—or cook your own feed in the 
fully equipped kitchen for 3d. 


Just how many miles from home 
was 1? 

If shouldn't be hard, so have a 
try! 

iEiSPHEilB 

A GREEDY old fell on' named 
Ned, 

Had a passion for chocolate 
spread. 

He would eat a great deal, at 
every meal, 

And take several slices to bed. 


Send this coupon today for details ! 


--j 

TO YOUTH HOSTELS ASSOCIATION (CN/617), j 

TREVELYAN HOUSE, ST. ALBANS, HERTS. [ 

Please send me free booklet “ Going Places ? ” and an enrolment form. f 


NAME. 

ADDRESS. 


f 
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WORLD TABLE TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Japan and China 

likeif t® provide 
. aSi Hi winners 


JSjoME 260 players representing 32 
countries will be taking part 
in the world table tennis cham¬ 
pionships which begin in the speci¬ 
ally built sports arena in Peking 
this Wednesday. 

Six of the seven championships 
—two- team events and five indivi¬ 
dual titles—will be defended by 
Japanese. The seventh,-the men’s 
singles, is held by Jung Kuo-Tuan, 
a 23-year-old Canton physical 
culture student, who is favourite 
to retain the title he won two 
years ago in Dortmund, West 
Germany. 

But look out for his 19-year- 
old fellow countryman Chuang 
Tse-Tung. This young man has 
already beaten most of Europe’s 
stars and is confidently expected 
to become a world champion 
before long. 

Among the British players 


taking part is Victor Barna, per¬ 
haps the best-known of all table 
tennis players. He won the first 
of his 15 world championships in 
1930. Now 49, he is partnering 
former world champion Johnny 
Leach in the men's doubles. 

Another former champion, Diane 
Rowe, will also be representing 
Britain at Peking, but she will be 
without her famous twin sister 
Rosalind. Diane will be partnered 
in the women's doubles by 18- 
year-old Jean narrower, and they 
will play for England in the Cor- 
billon Cup team event. 

It is unlikely that any of the 
trophies will return to Britain. 
Not one of our men players is 
included in the list of 16 seeds, 
although Diane Rowe is seventh 
in the women's singles and, with 
Jean Harrower, sixth in the 
doubles. 


SCRAPBOOK 

----------fw 


^7hEN THE AUSTRALIAN 
CRICKETERS VJERE ON' 

Thsr vjavto England in 
1882, A FELLOW -PASS04<5ER SAID WE WOULD <3IVE jflOOTO 
6.J.B0NN051 = HE COULD THROW A CRICKET BALL 115 
YARDS IMMEDIATELY UPON LANDING. AFTER SIX, WEEKS AT SEA 

■ And no chance to practise .this 

jrjJLJNL \HAS A SEVERE TASK, FUT THE 
W-L tSIANT BOMMOK.TREMENDOUSLY 
' ~ -A STRONG, WON THE £|C0 WITH 
A THROW OF 110 YARDS, 
- 5 INCHES 
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Captain of the spurs 
And Northern Ireland, 

Pahny Blanchflower 

WAD WlS EARLIEST SOCCER 
INSTRUCTION FROM, WlS ■ 
Motwer , Who used To 
Play in the forward line 

OF A BELFAST GIRLS'TEAM. 


during his Football career 

THIS FORWARD BECAME THE 
ONLY MAN EVER TO WIN 
Scottish, English w-" 

And Irish f. a .cup 

Medals (m tmt ozoez) ■ • • can you 
NAME THE PLAYER CONCEENED ? /Answer oe/owj. 



FOOTBALL SWTS 


Although the England v. Scot¬ 
land schoolboys' soccer inter¬ 
national is still three weeks off. 
most of Wembley's 100,000 tickets 
have been sold. In fact, they had 
nearly all gone three weeks ago. 
Since the series was started in 
1950, the crowds have grown from 
53,000 to last year's 95,000. 

jyjEANWlliLE, the England school¬ 
boys play the second of 
their international matches this 


READY 


SPREES 



Boys of Hertford Grammar School loosening up muscles and 
joints for a ski holiday. A party of 33 is spending the Easter 
vacation among the snow-slopes of Austria. 

Griffin gees iiaok to athletics 


season when they meet Ere at 
Coventry cn Saturday. Since the 
two count'ies first met in 1947, 
England have won seven times to 
Eire’s th'ce, with three drawn. 
This is a fine record by the Jrish 
boys, for they do not play nearly 
as much representative football as 
the English lads. 

[Prom the F.A. News we learn 
that Argentine referee Livion 
Bonelli comes on to the pitch in 
a wig and false beard. After the 
match he removes his disguise and 
leaves without being recognised. 
Twice already this trick has en¬ 
abled him to slip past soccer fans 
waiting for him! 

r J'nE Moroccan F.A. engaged 
Yugoslav Bozidar Pajevich 
as a coach—then discovered that 
he could speak neither French nor 
Arabic! But with the aid of an 
interpreter and his considerable 
miming skill, all seems to be going 
well. 

goccER fans in Perth, Australia, 
are contributing £18,000 to the 
cost of the British Commonwealth 
Games to be held there in 1962. 
Threepence has been added to the 
admission price of all League 
games. 


soots immm 
FOG first win 

SINGE 1929 

r pitE annual men’s hockey match 
between Engjand and Scot¬ 
land takes place at Hurlingham, 
West London, on Saturday—the 
47th since 1903. Of these games 
England have won 37, with only 
three victories to Scotland. The 
Sects have not won since 1929, 
although they drew the 1959 
match. 

Mitcham welcomes 
overseas athletes 

j\Jitcham A.C., one of our most 
enterprising athletics clubs, 
are not content with home success 
but are out to beat some of the 
best continental teams. 

After the visit of a Swedish 
team in June, the Surrey club 
are travelling to Austria for three 
matches, including one against the 
Austrian national team. Already 
arranged for next year is a visit 
by Yugoslavia’s champion club. 


Sports Holidays in Scotland 


JsJouth African Geoff Griffin gave 
up athletics 2J- years ago to 
concentrate on cricket. As a fast 
bowler he was chosen for the 
Springbok party to tour England 
last Summer, but was dropped 
from the Test teams as his bowling 
action was faulted by our umpires. 

Now Geoff has returned to his 


first sporting love. In the 
Mashonalund championships in 
Salisbury be won the high jump 
with 5 feet 10 inches; the long 
jump with 21 feet 5 inches; and 
was second in the pole vault. 


SCRAPBOOK. Jimmy Delaney, with 
Glasgow Celtic (1937), Manchester United 
(194S), and Derry City (1954). 


Jr you are interested in improving 
your golf, lawn tennis, or bad¬ 
minton; if you want to learn to 
sail or ride; in fact, if you want 
to take up almost any form of 
sport, there are opportunities at 
the Inverclyde National Recreation 
Centre at Largs. 

A brochure listing the 1961 
activities has just been published 
by the Scottish Council of Physical 


Recreation. It can be obtained 
free of charge from the Council’s 
headquarters at 4 Queensferry 
Street, Edinburgh, or 141 Bath 
Street, Glasgow. 

The National Recreation Centre 
at Inverclyde was opened in July 
1958. In 1960 over 3,000 young 
people took part in courses. 


fllWj 



NO NEED TO BUY ANOTHER- EVER I 
That's what Gratispool offers you. An 
ultra-rapid British made film FREE if you 
send this advert, and a 6d. stamp (to 
cover postage and packing only). NO 
CATCH. We do It so that you too can 
try ' this universally popular GRATIS¬ 
POOL SERVICE. Famous for 25 years. 

State clearly size required. 

Sizes 120, 420 and 127 only. 

BRITAIN'S BIGGEST PHOTO FINISHER) 

GRATISPOOL LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.3), GLASGOW, C. I 




filEEPIN 


19/11 


_ ONLY 

FURTHER 
REDUCED 

—BRAND NEW ^ POST,ETC.,2/6 

Slip into it—so soft and comfy—and enjoy 
restful sleep throughout the night. No 
blankets, no sheets, it is everything in one 
including special padding for a beautiful 
soft mattress effect. As light as a feather 
it Tolls up to a tiny lightweight size. Only 
19/11, post, etc., 2/6, even finished in heavy 
quality strong material—really hard wearing. 
NOT a blanket with outer but genuinely 
quilted. Under half price for a limited 
period only. Refund Guaranteed. LISTS. 


fJjEADQUARTER * QeNEBAL SUPPLIES Itft 


%P8fC£0Ff£R!i 

The FLIGHT LIEUTENANT/; 

GenuineNEW/, 

oikkTent! 

SEND 10/-, bal. 

18 ftntly. payts. 

7/1 plus carr. 

Waterproofed 1961. Tents 
of 8 oz. WHITE duck. Gale- 
proof. Brand new, surplus to 
export order. DON’T CONFUSE with Tents . 
made from drab material never meant foj^ 
tentage. This is real thing, withstands even 
in our climate. Approx. 7 ft. 6 in. X 6 ft. X 
6 ft., 3 ft. walls. Cash £5.19.6, carr. 6/-. 
complete, ready to erect, lncl. carrying con¬ 
tainer. ‘Willesden’ Green 42/- extra. Ridge 
pole 7/6. Flysheet 39/6, Rubberised Ground- 
sheet 19/6. These essentials sent on appro. 
Refund Guaranteed. TENT BIST FREE. 
(Dept. CN/20). 196-200 Coldharbour lane. 
Lcushboro June,, London, S.E.5. Open Sat. 



Federation of Uhcxlesia awl Nyasaland, Messrs. Kingston-*, Ltd. Sth April, 1001. 


Fleetway House, I’arrmgdon Street, London, E.O.L Editorial Offices, Fleetway House. 

. for 12 months, 14s. 31. for six months. Abroad, except Canadi, 
Gordon & Gotcii, Ltd.; South Africa, Central Jiicws Agency, Ltd. ; 

b.L. 




























































